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the following from an article in the Bhdrat Mihir, of + 
ae ’ 90th February, headed “ What is this th 
The loan to be taken by Government that we hear 5° The telegram received bis 
er England, on the 18th instant, has nite 
startled and frightened us. In order to supply the newspapers with important 
‘tems of news, the Government of India created the Office of Press Commis. 
sioner; but it is to be wondered at that questions on which the life and death, 
the weal and woe of theentire population of India depend, never receive an 


attention from this functionary. It is for this that we receive Indian 


intelligence from England by telegram. By this means, we have been 


- informed that the Government of India has applied to the Home authorities 


for a loan without interest, of two crores of rupees. It is doubtful whether, 
in the present depressed condition of trade in England, this application will 
be entertained. We fear that the loan, if obtained, will go to pay the 


expenses of the Afghan war. Jor various reasous, our apprehensions seem 


to be well founded. Now, if a loan has really been asked for from England 
for the purpose stated above, we would again protest against it. A 
hundred times have we affirmed, and a hundred times more shall we repeat 
that India should not be, in any way, saddled with the cost of this unjust 
war. If it had been a fact that India was abounding in wealth and corn; 
that her people were free from hardship and anxiety ; that they were as happy 
and prosperous under the British Government as people were under Raém’s 
administration, it is just possible, we might not have made any objection to 
the proposal. But we do not know why Providence has become adverse to 
this country. Hardly has one famine been completely staved off when 
another has made its appearnace. Government imposes one tax after 
another, and yet the Exchequer is as empty as ever. Hardly have we had 
any breathing time since the last tax was imposed on us, when another is 
being talked of and frightening us out of our wits. The Road Cess, the 
Public Works Cess, and the License Tax have thus come one after another; 
and we have. patiently submitted to them. Rumour again speaks of an 
income tax. Unfortunately rumours, such as this, are never unfounded. 
There is one thing in Lord Cranbrook’s speech, however, which in this time of 
distress has amused us and disposed: us to wipe out the tears in our eyes. It 
was but the other day that Lord Cranbrook stated that the cost of the Afghan 
war was to be met from the expected surplus in the Indian Exchequer. This 
statement led the merchants of Manchester to double their zeal in clamour- 
ing for the repeal of the cotton duties. Now, if a surplus is really expected 
in the Indian revenues, what is the need of asking for aloan of two crores of 
rupees? Who will explain this mystery to us? We were told that Lord 
Lytton was unwilling to throw the whole cost of this war upon India ; but 
if he has asked for a loan to meet this, he has, in a manner, admitted that 
India ought to be held liable for this expense. To be plain, the object to be 
gained by this war being not one in which the Government of India has any 
concern; this country should not be asked io pay for it; and consequently, no 
matter with or without interest, the Government of India should not borrow 
for the purpose. Already our own troubles are so many that we can ill 

afford to bear those of others. 
2. The Murshidabad Patrikd, of the 21st February, thus writes of the 


The loss on exchange. loss y early incurred by Government 01 


; exchange :—This is a striking instance of the 
wasteful expenditure of funds by Government. A license tax would not 


be so necessary if this could be prevented. The remitting of charges from 
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‘e to England for India is, in itself, a needless waste, which is aggravated 
by the axe loss on exchange. There would be a gain of three crores of 
rupees, Which is now lost by this means, if the same coinage obtained in 
England and India. The Government of India, however, whenever. it is 
desired or necessary to make a reduction of needless expenditure, does not see 
any easier way to the accomplishment of this purpose than by the abolition of 
the posts of a few peons, duftries, and punkha-pullers, and by stopping the 
prosecution of all public works. In order to remove the obstacles in the way 
of certain merchants of Manchester to wealth, a Commission is about to be 
appointed to devise steps for the abolition of the import duty levied on their 
cotton goods. But although poverty-stricken India is dying through starvation 
and cannot bear further taxation, a new tax is being talked of; and no one 
thinks of appointing a Commission to attend to this matter. 

8. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 22nd February, contains an article 

on the Zulu war headed ‘ Unjust Domina- 

The Zula war. tion,” from which we take the following 
observations: The old adage, that the “extreme of anything is bad,” is 


Sutapys Samacwar, 
February 22nd, 1879. 


applicable in not a few cases. In all countries, where the English have once — 


found admission, they seek, by all means in their power, to keep the inhabitants 
in subjection, till the disire to maintain their power and supremacy becomes 
so strong, that, in the end,it produces unpleasant consequences. To this 
cause was due the outbreak of the Sepoy revolt in this country and the 
War of Independence in America. It is for this reason, that the Amir 
became intensely dissatisfied with the British and entered upon war with 
them ; and it is for this also, that the Zulu war has broken out in Africa. 
In this war with the Zulus the English were the aggressors. 
4. The Graémvarta Prakashikda, of the 22nd February, remarks that 
Government itself has caught the disease 
sa taal which it is seeking to cure in the people. 
Laws have been enacted to prevent increase of litigation, for which the 
wealthy classes in this country betray so great a fondness, that, regardless 
of the justice or injustice of their cause, the expense that would be required, 
and of the probable means of their opponents, they determine to harass 
them by prosecuting their suits to the bitter extremity. Is not Government 
following much the same course in the present war with Afghanistan? The 
editor then dwells upon the unfavourable attitude of Yakub Khan, the condi- 
tion of the Amir, who is conscious of the sympathy of all Europe on his side, the 
poverty of Afehanistan, and the unruly character of its people. It is exceed- 
ingly desirable that the independence of the country should be preserved 
intact and the Amir restored to his throne. If this were done, he would 
be bound in lasting friendship towards the British Government, which, 
in its turn, would be free from the reproach caused to its name by the 

prosecution of this war. Should Government, however, determine u 
annexation, advance should be made upon Cabul. But although the con- 
quest of the country may not be very difficult, a permanent occupation. of 
it will doubtless be. The poverty of the conquered territory and the untamed 
character of its inhabitants will make the task one of serious difficulty ; and 
necessitate the imposition of additional burdens upon the shoulders of the 
natives of India. Is not then the British victory in Afghanistan tantamount 
to a defeat? , 
5. In an article on the Zulu war, the Dacca Prakash, of the 28rd 
Oi Gel February, makes observations similar to those 

| noticed in paragraph 6 of our last Report. 
6. The same paper contains an article headed Manchester and the 
| Import duties. We give the opening para- 


The j ies. 
no graph: It would seem that the merchants of 
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ave learnt some charm, how else could they make the Secreta 
of Bate for "Tudia overlook the interests of 250 millions of her people and 
come under their influence? When the interests of the natives of India, 
on whose behalf, and for whose good, the existence of the Office of 
Secretary of State is necessary, are being sacrificed to those of Manchester, 
who will deny that this officer is charmed; who will not be struck dumb? 
The arguments used by the Bhdrat Mihir against the abolition, which js 
apprehended, of the import duties, are then reproduced. (See paragraph 4 
of our last Report.) 
7. The Sehachar, of the 24th February, writes two long articles, one 
headed Lord Beaconsfield and the Afghan 
The Afghan war. war, and the other Manchester and the present 
ee Ministry. The sentiments expressed are all 
borrowed from the editorials-in some of the recent issues of the Statesman 


and Friend of India; and the articles do not contain any independent obser- 


Soma PRaxasez, 


vations by the editor. 

8, The Soma Prakdsh, of the 24th February, observes, in reference 
to the statement made by some parties on the 
authority of the Premier that the Cabul war 
is virtually at an end, that “it has never been clear to us when this war was 
begun, when it was ended, and who the parties were that were engaged in it, 
The only thing like fighting that we have come across was the saying of the 
Mir Akhor that the British had no right to enter the fort of Ali Musjid, and 
his firing (which also may have been the case) one or two shots. Since then, 
we have occasionally heard of stray bands of hill tribes suddenly attacking 
the British camp like robbers or obstructing their passage, or killing one or 
two British soldiers, and of being killed intheir turn. Is thiswar? If this 
were war, then the Cabul war might be said to have begun as well as to have 
been at anend. But from the unwillingness of both the Amir and his son to 
open negotiations, although they must be presumed to be kept well informed 
of the victorious advance into Afghanistan of the British arms, and from the 
rumours that occasionally reach us of their collecting troops and obtaining 
secret aid from Russia, it seems to us that any surmises as to the termination 
of the war must be regarded as premature. 

Tt would not, therefore, be unnatural to ask what should the British do 
now? There is great difference of opinion on thissubject. While some 
would advise the restoration of the Amir to his throne, or the setting up, as 
ruler, of his son, or any one else and binding him in alliance with the British 
Government and thus barring the passage of a Russian army bent upon the 


The Afghan war. 


invasion of India, others would advocate a direct annexation of the country. 


Now, for our part, we approve of the latter plan. Since the war began in 
injustice, the extreme of injustice should be done. There is a medical maxim 
current in _this country to the effect that if a patient, who had had some 
poison administered to him required any-medicine, it must be poison again 
that he should take, otherwise there would be no effect. The British have 
commenced this war in injustice, in injustice it ought toend. There is another 
adage which obtains among us that when a man has committed as 
much sin as he has performed acts of virtue, he may, with impunity, give 
himself up to sin entirely. The Sanskrit maxim also has it: ‘ What are & 
hundred sinful acts to one who sins habitually ?? We would, therefore, advise 
Government to annex Cabul to the British empire, and take the administra- 
tion directly in its own hands. The people of Afghanistan will then be as 
happy and civilized under the British Government as the natives of India.” 
‘Lest the readers should be annoyed to find him inconsistent in his views— 
for & war with -Cabul had always been deprecated in the columns of this 
journal—the editor asks, is it not exceedingly painful for an independent 
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ruler to suddenly become a mere tool in the hands of another person? What 


-obability is there again of his being allowed to remain so for a long time? 


The English are daily becoming 80 timorous, that they find they cannot 
hear to look even upon the shadow of independence which may be 
sessed by another. The condition of the native princes will illustrate this. 
They are but nominally princes ; and do not possess the power which even 
an undertaker, who is a Huropean, has. The rulers are not content with 
having these men as powerless as snakes without their poisonous fangs; the 
troops possessed by the native princes for ornament and pleasure are 
occasionally proposed to be taken away from them. The London Zimes is 
always busy for this purpose. It is not likely that a people, who are so 
liable to fear, will long remain content with keeping the Amir on his throne. 
Nor is fear the only motive that will lead them to this course. A nation 
of merchants having the interests of commerce, no matter whether they be 
lawful or otherwise, always at heart, they never hesitate to remove any 
obstacle which may appear in their path, when, by so doing, they can pro- 
mote these interests. Serajud-dowla was such an obstacle; he was made to 
leave this world. While the import duty on cotton goods is proposed to be 


abolished, because the merchants of Manchester cannot make sufficient pro- 


fits, duty is levied at the different toll stations in the country on such articles 
as rice and paddy, which constitute the mainstay of the life of the natives of 
India; and there is no talk of their repeal. Since such 1s the policy pursued 
in matters of commerce, and since justice, reason, or morality or any- 
thing else which may stand in the way of its successful prosecution is 
liable to be sacrificed, what is there to show that the Amir will not be 
thus removed from the way, if he should prove to be an obstacle? The Amir 
is neither so intelligent, ner so possessed of the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century, that he will be able to keep the British Government in good 
humour. He is likely to give offence constantly, and have his life sacri- 
fied in the end. So that, since it is settled that sooner or later the Amir 
must be dethroned, it were better that he was dethroned now. There 
would be another advantage in this arrangement, namely, that under the 
British Government the civilization of the Afghans would be accomplished a 
few years earlier. ‘The editor concludes the article by suggesting the expulsion 
of the Amir from the kingdom. His reinstatement on the throne will never 
mend matters. Owing to the estrangement of his mind from the British 
Government, he will become a thorn on its side, and constantly seek to find 
fault with it. Nothing should be done by halves. 
9. In an article on the Zulu war, the Behar Bandhu, of the 26th 
| February, makes observations similar to those 
The Zula war. noticed in paragraph 83 from the Suwulabha 
Samachar, 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. 


10. The Bhdérat Mihir, of the 20th February, makes the following 
eis ia observations in reference to the rules under the 
Arms’ Act :—We admit that, in some respects, 
the measure of 1878 is conceived in a more liberal spirit than the old Act 
on the subject. It is said that the object of the present Act is to prevent 
the wild tribes on the frontiers of India from obtaining supplies of cheap 
lire-arms. We have, therefore, the following observations to make in this 
connection: (1) Instead of enhancing the stringency of the old Act only in 
_ those districts of the frontier, where these wild tribes are found, what is the 
necessity of enacting a new law for the whole of India? Could not the object 
of the legislature be attained by maintaining a strict watch over the transport 


BeuaR Bagnuv, 
February 26th, 1879. 


Boarat Mrarz, 
February 26th, 1879. 
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of arms from Calcutta, which supplies the mofussil with this article, oy 
by laying down penalties for the sale or abetting the sale of arms to the wild 
tribes? (2) Why have the Europeans, the Kurasians, and the Jews been 
exempted from the operation of this Act? Is it because their number jg 
small, or is it because they are more loyally disposed than the natives? (8) 
In Bengal, ddéoe and kukris only are not to be licensed. Would it not haye 
been better if sacrificial knives, and one or two other similar weapons had 
been exempted? Who, now-a-days, would go to war armed with a knife? 
(4) The enhanced duty on cheap guns will almost make it impossible for the 
people to keep them. 
Monsurp.sap 1l. The Murshidabad Patrikd, of the 21st February, refers to the 
dg: ag sess high prices of grain in almost all districts. 
February @ist, 1879. = istress occasioned by high prices. of Ben gal at the present time, and observes 
that the fact of the people, who are very poor, still holding out need not 
excite any wonder, for disease and privation, when one has got accus. 
tomed to them, do not at once bring about death. They, nevertheless, arg 
always active, and bring on the fatal consequence gradually. A case of such 
death, through slow starvation, brought about by the prevalence of high-prices, 
is then mentioned. 
Hispv Hrrarsurst, 12. The Hindu Hitatshini, of the 22nd February, thus writes in 
icy Sto reference to the rules recently published under 
ius naa the Arms’ Act:—The new Arms’ Act is, 
indeed, a strange article. Thetribes, from whom danger may be appre- 
hended, are precisely those who have been exempted from its operations. 
While the savage tribes of Coorg and Burmah, the ancient zemindars in 
Madras and their adherents have all been empowered to possess arms, the 
rivilege is, for reasons which it is hard to surmise, denied to the weak and 
oyal people of Bengal. We do not write in jest; but the ddos and kukris, 
the weapons exempted in Bengal, are those which are chiefly used by the 
inhabitants; and a sufficient check would, therefore, be imposed upon the 
inoffensive people of this province if these only were required to be licensed. 
The object of the measure is declared to be to prevent supplies of arms 
reaching the wild frontier tribes; but while it is competent in them to use 
spears, bows and arrows, swords and knives, the Bengalis are not empowered 
to use even spears. In Rule 10 of the exceptions, certain persons of approved 
loyalty are exempted. Does not this show the distrust of the natives of Bengal 
which exists in the mind of Government? The present measure is certainly 
more liberal in the matter of exemptions than the old law on the subject; but 
Bengal has not received much favour. Those that require arms for the 
purpose of self-defence or protection of crops from the ravages of wild beasts 
will not be able to pay the high scale of fees laid down in this Act. The rest 


of the writer’s remarks are similar to those noticed in paragraph 10, from the 
Bharat Mihir. 


Seaxvense 18. The Grémvdrid Prakdshik’, of the 22nd February, quotes with 
February 2204,1879. he Arma’ Act approbation the article* on the Arms’ Act 


published in the last number of the Hducation 
Gazette, and observes that it is not easy to see why the Bengalis have been 


brought under the operation of this Act. That they are a quiet and in- 
offensive people is of no ayail. Providence being unfavourable to them, 
they have always been the first to be bound in all the fetters that have 
been put upon the people of this country. . 
to 14, ‘The remarks made by the Urdu Guide, of the 22nd February, 00 
ee Pe the Arms’ Act are identical with those noticed 
| in paragraph 11 of our last Report. 


* See paragraph 11 of our last Report. 
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. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 28rd February, writes'a long article Pics txin. 
ont : ; on the license tax ad the hardship it is occa- citi 
sioning to native artizans and traders possessed 
of small means. It is to be feared that the impost will be permanent, for 
all taxes originally declared to be for temporary purposes have been made 

ermanent. ‘The newspapers, however, although they . know well ‘that 
their representations do not carry any weight with the authorities, but are 
regarded as proceeding from disloyal motives, are, nevertheless, constantly 
making them from a sense of duty which they owe tothe people. In spite 
of the signs of external prosperity, the country is really poverty-stricken ; 
and the inhabitants, especially the manufacturing classes, who have been 
ruined by foreign competition, can ill afford to bear any taxation. The 
editor then refers to the miserable condition of the weavers of Dhamrdai, 
who were most unjustly assessed with the tax, but some of whom have 
since been exempted. The Governmentis, in conclusion, besought to abolish 
ax. ioe 
sa 16. The Soma Prakdsh, of the 24th February, while not objecting ,°°* "sma 
The enlargement of jurisdiction of to the proposal now before Government, to Se iser 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court. enlarge the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court, asks that the summary procedure which now obtains in that 
Court in the trial of suits of small value, and often produces inequitable 


results, should be abolished and appeals allowed in all suits above the value 
of Rs. 200 to the High Court. | 


The license tax. 


Local. | 


17. A correspondent of the Sanjivant, of the 18th February, writing — Ss>msaurr, 
from Kandiurdé, makes the following obser- my 18, 1670. 
vations :—Regarded by itself, the license tax 
seems to have been devised for the harassment of the poor; but when the 
manner, in which the officers under the Act have been appointed and the 
procedure followed in appeals, are taken into consideration, it appears to be 
certain that the last drop of their blood will be sucked dry. Feeling this and 
remembering our own ill-fatedness, we have dismissed all such disagreeable 
thoughts from our minds. Nevertheless, we cannot help making a few 
remarks. There is great irregularity in the service of the notices in the mofus- 
sil. There have been instances in which notices for two or three villages were 
left in one place. Almost nobody knows what sum he is assessed for; and 
the issue of notices in this state of their ignorance makes it almost impossible 
for them to make any protests within sixty days, the time allowed for the 
purpose. : 
Ka4ndiuré has continued to be treated with indifference by the authori- 
iia i i ties in almost all matters. The manner in 
which the local post office does its work is 
enough to make a man both weep and laugh, as it were, at the same time. 
From the day on which a letter is received in the post office, a period of 
twenty to twenty-five days, and sometimes even a month, has been observed 
to pass away before it is actually made over to the addressee. The postal 
authorities are besought to enquire. ‘ona 
18. The Bardwan Sanjivant, of the 18th February, writes an article 3+2>wax Saxnvasr, 
headed “the Jujuti Canal,” from which we “°™” \8 16870. 
make the following extracts :—During the 
incumbency of Mr Pellew as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, a 
proposal was made to increase the water in the Banka by connecting it by 
means of a canal with the Damudar; and it was proposed to raise the whole 
of the expenses that would be required for the project from the holders of land 


— The license tax. 


The proposed Jujuti Canal. 


| Buana? Mrare, 
February 20th, 1879. 
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February 24th, 1879. 
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on the banks of the former stream. But while enquiries were made to ascer. 
tain if they were ready to agree to the proposal, the chief object for which the 
excavation of the projected canal was to be undertaken was not explained to all 
of them,nor were the public told of it; and consequently they were not able clear. 
ly to state their views. Another communication has been recently addressed 
to them, requiring them to agree in writing to pay a sum of Rs. 56,000 for 
this purpose. It is strange that, while asking the zemindars to bind them. 
selves by means of a written agreement to pay this sum, Government hag 
not yet explained to them the details of the scheme on which the amount 
is proposed to be expended. It would he impossible for the public to 
express any opinions as to the utility or otherwise of any work undertaken 
ostensively for their good, unless they were made aware of it; and in 
the absence of any public criticism the object is not also fully attained, 
Regarding this proposal, all that we know is, that should it ever become an 
accomplished fact, the volume of water in the Banka will receive a slight 
increase ; but there is nothing said as to the rules under which the people 
may be allowed to use it. Nor do we see what good will really result from 
a slight accession of water in the Banka. Ifitis proposed to raise such 
a large amount for the purpose of ensuring a supply of watcr for drinking 

urposes, we can freely say there is no necessity for such a vast outlay, 

he inhabitants on the banks of the Banka are never put to any great 
inconvenience on this score. Nor can we expect to see any great good, if, 
by the project, it is intended to facilitate agricultural operations, for in that 
case, there would only be a waste of funds and no countervailing advantage. 
The land on the banks of this stream produces only one crop every year; and 
consequently it is doubtful whether the cost of saving this one crop will ever 
be recovered. If, therefore, the object of Government be to facilitate agricul- 
tural operations and the supply of good water for drinking purposes, it 
should use means for the purpose of setting free the channels of other silted 
up rivers in this district, and, as regards the proposed work, to take the 
public into its confidence. We can assure the authorities that if it acts up 
to our suggestions, there will be no lack of either funds or of willing 
co-operation on the part of the people. 

19. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 20th February, thus writes about the 
license tax assessments in Mymensingh :—We 
are tired of writing on this subject; but who 
can help saying something when gross injustice is noticed? The assessments 
which were made without any enquiries solely on the strength of conjecture 
are being confirmed, in most cases in spite of the production of evidence to 
the contrary. The vendors of milk in this place have been so over-assessed 
that many of them are about to give up their business. There would be great 
inconvenience if this should happen. In assessing traders with the tax, 
particular care should be exercised. There are circle officers who get 
displeased if any mukhtars should present petitions of objection. We do not 
understand why this should be the case. 

20. The Midnapore correspondent of the same paper would prefer 

ne a ee a tax on incomes to this license tax, which 
is nothing else than an engine to suck dry the 
heart’s blood of the people. It would not cause much hardship if incomes 


above Rs. 300 a year were only taxed. The prices of fish and all other 
articles have risen in consequence of the license tax. 

21. Avcorrespondent of the Sahachar, of the 24th February, thus 

ld ail ak Raise writes of the distress occasioned by high prices 

: and aggravated by the license tax assessments 

in Uthuli in Shahajadpore. We are apprehending a famine in these parts: 


The license tax. 
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The prices of rice and paddy are gradually rising; and this has dissipated 
the hope we had once cherished of seeing them cheaper. For tke last few 
days, paddy has sold at 16 to 17 seers the rupee; and we see, with our own 
eyes, that the poor can with difficulty procure even one meal a day. 
The late rice crop was & failure in these parts. The agriculturists and the 
classes above them are sorely pinched; the latter especially, who find it 
extremely trying todo any manual labour. The other classes also suffer. 
Many of the agriculturists are selling off their houses and land and domestic 
ytensils. Loans are not easily obtained, for there is distress among the 
middle classes also. Nor have the zemindars entirely escaped. e are 
really frightened ; and seem to see in the present distress but the shadow of 
an impending famine. Add to this the hardship occasioned by the inequit- 
able assessments with the license tax. Many poor people have been over- 
assessed. The fishermen of Uthulf, Pakurtala, and three or four other villages, 
who are mostly poor, have been made liable for amounts exceedingly 
high. Many other trades also have thus been unfairly treated. 
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